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rom  the  spring  of  1999  through  the  spring  of  the  year  2000,  the  entire  Whitney  Museum  will  be 
given  over  to  a  landmark  survey  of  American  art  and  culture  in  the  20th  century.  At  the  start  of 
this  century,  America  was  artistically  insecure.  As  the  century  now  draws  to  a  close,  America  is 


recognized  as  one  of  the  most  powerful  artistic  and  cultural  forces  the  Western  world  has  ever  seen, 
as  influential  in  form,  style,  taste,  and  attitude  as  the  Italian  city-states  had  been  in  the  Renaissance  or 
France  was  a  century  ago.  A  comprehensive  examination  of  how  American  art  has  mirrored  this  extra- 
ordinary century,  expressed  it,  and  propelled  it  forward  has  never  before  been  attempted  by  a  major 
museum.  The  Whitney  Museum,  with  its  long-standing  commitment  to  the  art  of  this  country  and 
this  time,  is  the  ideal  museum  to  undertake  this  project. 


Our 

National 
Identity 


Throughout  its  history,  America  has  not  been  an  easy  nation  to  define.  The  difficulty 
of  identifying  what  holds  this  culture  together  has  grown  immeasurably  since  Henry 
James  voiced  his  famous  lament  that  being  an  American  is  a  complex  fate.  Perhaps 
never  before  has  it  been  as  important  for  Americans  to  understand  the  values  and 
practices  that  form  our  national  identity.  A  broad  and  deep  reassessment  of  20th- 
century  American  art  will  tell  us  much  about  who  we  are,  what  we  have  achieved, 
and  how  we  may  face  the  future. 


The  Arts 
in  Context 


The  American  Century  will  be  the  most  comprehensive  display  of  20th-century 
American  art  ever  shown,  incorporating  a  wide  range  of  masterpieces  from  all  sec- 
tions of  the  country,  by  both  familiar  and  lesser-known  artists.  It  will  set  these  fine 
arts  achievements  in  the  context  of  the  larger  culture  which  helped  shape  them  — 
the  art  forms  of  film,  dance,  music,  literature,  photography,  decorative  arts,  archi- 
tecture, fashion,  advertising,  industrial  design.  By  displaying  the  full  fabric  of  this 
nation's  creative  expression,  the  exhibition  will  illuminate  the  multivalent  character 
of  America. 


Attracting 
New 

Audiences 


Since  its  founding  in  1930,  the  Whitney  Museum  has  been  exclusively  devoted  to 
the  collection  and  exhibition  of  American  art,  and  to  expanding  the  appreciation 
and  understanding  of  the  art  of  our  country.  These  efforts  culminate  in  The  American 
Century,  which  is  a  collaboration  between  the  Whitney  Museum's  curatorial  staff  and 
a  distinguished  board  of  advisers  in  American  art  history,  social  history,  and 
American  studies. 


A  Landmark 
Event 


The  project  will  be  presented  in  two  building-wide  exhibitions,  accompanied  by 
innovative  public  programming  and  by  generously  illustrated  books  and  CD-ROMs 
that  will  serve  both  as  introductions  and  resource  books  on  American  20th-century 
art  and  culture.  The  American  Century  is  designed  to  attract  a  far  larger  audience 
than  normally  attends  art  exhibitions.  It  has  the  potential  to  touch  every  American, 
arouse  the  interest  of  visitors  from  around  the  world,  and  long  be  remembered  as 
a  landmark  event. 


Whitney  Museum 
Library 


An  Age  of  Innocence:  1900-15  How  the  Other  Half  Lives:  1900-15 


A  century  after  it  had  won  indepen- 
dence, America  was  still  new  to  itself 
and  to  the  world.  The  accumulation  of 
wealth  and  rapid  territorial  expansion 
signaled  America's  arrival,  as  a  gilded 
society  celebrated  its  coming  of  age  by 
joining  genteel  manners  with  nostalgia 
for  a  pre-industrial  world.  In  this,  the  era 
of  the  Gibson  Girl  and  ragtime,  American 
society  indulged  in  a  self-congratulatory 
mood  of  frivolity  and  innocence.  The 
country's  artists  offered  images  at  once 
elegant  and  grand,  uplifting  and  escap- 
ist, that  betrayed  no  hint  of  the  grim 
realities  taking  shape  at  the  beginning 
of  the  20th  century. 


Who  was  an  American?  What  would 
America  become  in  the  new  century?  As 
wave  after  wave  of  immigrants  arrived 
from  southern  and  eastern  Europe,  a 
new  definition  of  the  nation  began  to 
emerge.  This  new  America  was  more 
robust,  disorderly,  and  increasingly  more 
urban  than  a  Protestant  Gilded  Age 
could  comprehend.  The  new  Americans 
brought  with  them  their  various  and 
vital  forms  of  community  and  a  common 
belief  in  the  myth  they  helped  create  - 
the  myth  of  opportunity.  That  myth  was 


severely  tested  by  poverty,  exploitation, 
disease,  and  racial  conflict.  Torn  between 
anxiety  and  confidence,  a  new  spirit 
of  insurgence  and  reform  gripped  the 
American  imagination,  and  the  arts 
became  a  vehicle  through  which  to  strip 
away  the  optimistic  pieties  of  a  profit- 
driven  society.  In  their  willingness  to 
explore  the  everyday  lives  of  ordinary 
people,  American  artists  discovered  con- 
nections to  their  fellow  countrymen  that 
ran  deeper  than  protest  —  they  found 
a  common  dignity,  courage,  and  humor. 
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e  Dawn  of  Modernity:  1900-17 


Dancing  on  the  Edge:  1917-35 


The  spectacle  of  an  industrial  giant 
awakening  was  unlike  anything  the  world 
had  ever  seen.  The  upward  thrust  of 
America's  first  skyscrapers  —  the  Flatiron 
and  Woolworth  buildings  —  recalled  the 
cathedrals  of  Europe  but  celebrated  the 
modern  gods  of  enterprise  and  progress. 
The  Model  T  and  the  assembly  line, 
the  marvel  of  steel  and  the  miracle  of 


harnessed  electricity,  promised  the  world 
a  new  age  of  unimagined  possibilities. 
The  resulting  euphoria  inspired  artists 
to  overturn  conventions  and  create  the 
foundations  of  modern  dance,  painting, 
cinema,  and  photography. 


The  preeminence  that  other  nations  had  taken  cen- 
turies to  achieve,  America  seemed  to  manage  in  a 
few  decades.  Its  sudden  prosperity  and  international 
prominence  fueled  a  glamorous  and  frenetic  gaiety. 
Through  the  music  of  Duke  Ellington  and  George 
Gershwin,  the  stories  of  F.  Scott  Fitzgerald  and  Ernest 
Hemingway,  dance  fads  like  the  fox-trot  and  the 
lindy,  and  the  mythic  feats  of  sports  heroes  like  Babe 
Ruth,  America  told  the  world  what  was  fashionable 
and  fun.  Politically  conservative  but  publicly  exuber- 
ant, America  hid  its  undercurrents  of  ineguality  and 
despair  behind  an  indulgent  display  of  conspicuous 
consumption.  Despite  the  veneer  of  )azz  Age  gaiety, 
an  underlying  insecurity  about  the  nation's  character 
remained.  Artists  celebrated  a  Machine  Age  even  as 
they  looked  to  rural  small-town  life  to  define  the 
national  identity. 


Safe  Great 
Gatsby 


F  Scott-Fitzgerald 


The  End  of  Innocence:  1929-  40 


The  stock  market  crash  of  1929,  the  first 
in  a  series  of  crises,  affected  every  institu- 
tion, from  the  great  corporation  to  the 
small  farm,  and  dissolved  America's  newly 
minted  sense  of  confidence  and  unlim- 
ited potential.  The  values  of  the  previous 
century  came  to  an  abrupt  end.  More 
than  ever,  Americans  needed  to  redis- 
cover who  they  were  and  what  bound 
them  together.  Artists,  writers,  and  com- 


posers found  it  in  many  places  —  in  the 
"usable  past"  of  rural  folk  traditions  and 
histories,  in  social  activism,  in  abstract 
painting,  and  in  such  imaginary  places 
of  fantasy  and  escape  as  comic  strips, 
the  big  band  sound,  and  the  flickering 
images  on  a  movie  screen. 


THE 

GRAPES  ^  WRATH 


Jar  and  Peace:  1939-45 


The  Widening  Search:  1946-60 


A  time  of  testing  from  within  suddenly 
became  a  time  of  testing  from  without. 
America  found  itself  for  the  first  time  in 
a  war  for  physical  survival  —  and  for  the 
survival  of  an  ideal.  Perhaps  never  again 
would  the  nation's  purpose  be  so  clear. 
From  the  inferno  of  war,  America  would 
emerge  as  the  world's  dominant  military 
and  economic  force  and  an  engine  of 
international  reconstruction.  In  the  rise 
of  Fascism  in  Europe,  artists  saw  a  threat 
not  only  to  the  nation  but  also  to  the 


very  possibility  of  free  and  individual 
expression.  Art  enlisted  for  democracy. 
In  the  fine  and  popular  arts,  Americans 
found  comfort  and  courage,  and  an 
affirmation  that,  even  in  the  darkest 
period,  the  nation  would  endure. 


Democracy  had  triumphed  over  tyranny, 
and  the  Western  world  might  at  last  follow 
a  new  path,  transcending  narrow  national- 
ism. America  had  the  wealth  and  authority 
to  lead.  Yet  this  very  potential  seemed  to  rest 
precariously  at  a  precipice.  The  war  had  torn 
away  the  mask  of  civilization  and  delivered 
into  human  hands  the  means  of  complete 
annihilation.  What  did  being  an  American  - 
or  even  a  human  being  —  mean  in  the  face 
of  such  potential  destruction?  Artists  led  the 
search  to  find  meaning  in  the  human  condi- 
tion, to  recover  the  lost  wellsprings  of  the 
spiritual.  In  the  intensely  private  revolutions 
of  jazz  and  Abstract  Expressionist  painting, 
artists  sought  to  express  universal  and  time- 
less insights.  Out  of  this  search  evolved  a 


new  artistic  language. 


Center  of  a  New  World:  1958-70 


Home  to  the  United  Nations  and 
citadel  of  international  finance, 
America  became  the  Western 
world's  new  center  of  gravity. 
Nothing,  it  seemed,  was  impossi- 
ble if  this  exuberant  nation  willed 
it.  Long-standing  injustices  could 
be  set  right,  poverty  and  ignorance 
banished.  This  unbridled  confi- 
dence encouraged  dramatic  exper- 
iments, from  the  desegregation 


of  southern  universities  to  the 
antimaterialist  ethic  of  Wuo 
Energized  by  political  and  eco- 
nomic stability,  artists  felt  free  t 
question  every  convention,  to 
make  popular  culture  a  source 
for  artistic  transformation.  They 
absorbed  the  lessons  of  advertising 
and  comic  books  to  produce  bold, 
graphic  images  of  stunning  visual 
immediacy. 


Doubting  Our  Dominance:  1968-79 


Global  communications  and  mass  media 
made  for  an  unprecedented  scrutiny 
of  American  national  aims.  In  the  wake 
of  a  televised  war  abroad  and  violent 
unrest  at  home,  American  purpose  fal- 
tered and  then  split.  The  center  would 
not  hold,  and  our  noblest  goals  receded 
as  we  faced  the  limits  of  economic, 
social,  and  political  possibility.  Art's  irrev- 
erent, satiric  openness  began  to  turn  in 
on  itself  by  asking  disturbing  questions 


I 


for  which  there  were  no  answers. 
Indeed,  all  human  things,  from  Brillo 
boxes  to  E=mc2,  were  subject  to  a  vast 
process  of  making  and  unmaking  that 
undermined  the  certainties  of  the  past. 


Diverse  Voices,  Varied  Visions:  1980-2000 


Even  before  the  Berlin  Wall  came  down, 
the  bipolar  postwar  world  of  two  com- 
peting superpowers  was  on  the  wane. 
The  end  of  simple  oppositions  meant 
the  end  of  comforting  unities  and  of 
American  dominance.  Every  nation, 
America  included,  impinges  on  every 
other,  contends  with  and  connects  with 
every  other.  In  a  shifting,  borderless 
world,  America  has  become  newly  cos- 
mopolitan and  polyglot,  asking  the  old 


question  in  new  accents:  Who  is  an 
American?  What  will  America  become  in 
the  new  century?  The  art  boom  of  the 
1980s  marked  not  some  final  excess  but 
the  beginning  of  a  true  pluralism.  At  the 
advent  of  a  new  millennium,  American 
art  —  like  the  nation  —  has  opened  itself 
to  diverse  voices,  shed  its  confining 
assumptions,  and  embraced  the  complex 
truth  of  a  multiple  identity. 
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calfskin  upholstery,  c.  1946 
Manufactured  by  Herman  Miller,  Inc., 
Zeeland,  Michigan  ©  Herman  Miller; 
Herman  Miller  Inc  Archives 

4.  Mark  Rothko 

four  Darks  in  Red,  1 958 
Oil  on  canvas,  102  x  116 
Whitney  Museum  of  American  Art,  New 
York;  Purchase,  with  funds  from  the  Friends 
of  the  Whitney  Museum  of  American  Art, 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Eugene  M.  Schwartz,  Mrs. 
Samuel  A  Seaver,  and  Charles  Simon  68.9 
Photo:  Geoffrey  Clements 

5.  Gary  Cooper  in  High  Noon  (film  still),  1952 
Fred  Zinnemann,  director 

The  Museum  of  Modern  Art,  New  York; 
Film  Stills  Archive 

6.  Design  for  an  automobile,  drawing, 
General  Motors,  c.  1955 

General  Motors,  North  American  Operations, 
Detroit 

7.  Jackson  Pollock 
Autumn  Rhythm,  1 950 
Oil  on  canvas,  105  x  207 

The  Metropolitan  Museum  of  Art,  New  York; 
George  A.  Hearn  Fund,  1957 

8.  Willem  de  Kooning 
Women  and  Bicycle,  1952-5  3 
Oil  on  canvas,  76  1/2  x  49 
Whitney  Museum  of  American  Art, 
New  York;  Purchase  55.35 
Photo:  Geoffrey  Clements 

9.  Martha  Graham  performing 
"Letter  to  the  World",  1 940 
Photo:  ©  Barbara  Morgan 

10.  David  Smith 

Hudson  River  Landscape,  1951 
Welded  painted  steel  and  stainless  steel, 
49  15/16  x  73  3/4  x  16  9/16 
Whitney  Museum  of  American  Art, 
New  York;  Purchase  54.14 
Photo:  Jerry  L.  Thompson 

1 1 .  Seagram  Building,  New  York, 
Ludwig  Mies  van  der  Rohe  and 
Philip  Johnson,  architects,  1958 
Photo:  The  Bettmann  Archive 

12.  William  Klein 
Selwyn,  New  York,  1 955 
Gelatin  silver  print,  12x16 
©  William  Klein;  courtesy 

Howard  Greenberg  Gallery,  New  York 

]  3  t  i,n  i.'  Kline 
Mahoning,  1956 

Oil  and  paper  collage  on  canvas,  80  x  1 00 
Whitney  Museum  of  American  Art, 
New  York;  Purchase,  with  funds  from 
the  Friends  of  the  Whitney  Museum 
of  American  Art  57.10 
Photo:  Steven  Sloman 

Center  of  a  New  World:  1958-70 

1.  Jasper  Johns 
Three  Flags,  1958 

Encaustic  on  canvas,  30  7/8  x  45  1/2  x  5 
Whitney  Museum  of  American  Art,  New 
York;  50th  Anniversary  Gift  of  the  Gilman 
Foundation,  Inc.,  The  Lauder  Foundation, 
A,  Alfred  Taubman,  an  anonymous  donor, 
and  purchase  80.32 
©  |asper  JohnsWAGA,  New  York 


2.  Easy  Rider  (film  still),  1969 
Dennis  Hopper,  director 

The  Museum  of  Modern  Art,  New  York; 
Film  Stills  Archive 

3.  Andy  Warhol 
Turquoise  Marilyn,  1 962 
Silkscreen  ink  on  synthetic  polymer 
paint  on  canvas,  40  x  40 
Collection  of  Stefan  T.  Edlis 
Photo:  ©  1 995  The  Andy  Warhol 
Foundation  for  the  Visual  Arts/ARS,  NY 

4.  Claes  Oldenburg 
Soft  Toilet,  1 966 

Vinyl,  plexiglass,  and  kapok  on  painted 
wood  base,  57  1/16  x  27  5/8  x  28  1/16 
Whitney  Museum  of  American  Art, 
New  York;  50th  Anniversary  Gift  of 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Victor  W.  Ganz  79  83a-b 
Photo:  Jerry  L  Thompson 

5.  Donald  Judd 
Untitled  (stack),  1 967 

Green  lacquer  and  galvanized  iron, 

12  units,  9  x  40  x  31 

Courtesy  the  Helman  Collection 

6.  John  Cage,  "Concert  for  Piano 
and  Orchestra"  (score),  1 960 

©  1960  Henmar  Press  Inc. 
(C.F.  Peters  Corporation) 

7.  Frank  Stella 
Gran  Cairo,  1 962 
Synthetic  polymer  on  canvas, 
85  1/2  x  85  1/2 

Whitney  Museum  of  American  Art, 
New  York,  Purchase,  with  funds  from 
the  Friends  of  the  Whitney  Museum 
of  American  Art  63.34 
Photo:  Robert  E.  Mates 

8.  Roy  Lichtenstein 
Okay,  Hot  Shot,  1963 

Oil  and  magna  on  canvas,  80  x  68 
The  David  Geffen  Collection 

9.  Whitney  Museum  of  American  Art, 
New  York,  Marcel  Breuer,  architect,  1 966 
Photo:  Sandak,  Inc./Macmillan  Publishing  Co. 

10.  Merce  Cunningham 
in  "Antic  Meet,"  1958 
Cunningham  Dance  Foundation  Inc., 
New  York 

Photo:  Richard  Rutledge 

Doubting  our  Dominance:  1968-79 

1 .  Eva  Hesse 

Untitled  (Rope  Piece),  1969-70 
Latex  over  rope,  string  and  wire, 
2  strands:  dimensions  variable 
Whitney  Museum  of  American  Art, 
New  York;  Purchase,  with  funds  from  Eli 
and  Edythe  L.  Broad,  the  Mrs.  Percy  Uris 
Purchase  Fund,  and  the  Painting  and 
Sculpture  Committee  88.1  7a-b 
Photo:  Geoffrey  Clements 

2.  Philip  Guston 
Cabal,  1 977 

Oil  on  canvas,  68  x  1 1 6 

Whitney  Museum  of  American  Art, 

New  York;  50th  Anniversary  Gift  of 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Raymond  J.  Learsy  81.38 

Photo:  Sandak,  Inc./Macmillan  Publishing  Co. 

3.  Robert  Smithson 

Spiral letty,  1970,  Great  Salt  Lake,  Utah 

Black  rock,  salt  crystals,  earth,  red  water 

(algae);  coil  1  500  feet  long  by 

approximately  15  feet  wide 

Estate  of  Robert  Smithson 

Photo:  Gianfranco  Gorgoni, 

courtesy  of  John  Weber  Gallery,  New  York 

4.  Trisha  Brown  performing 
"Watermotor,"  1978 
Photo:  ©  Lois  Greenfield 

5.  Susan  Rothenberg 
For  the  Light,  1978-79 

Acrylic  and  flashe  on  canvas,  105  x  87 
Whitney  Museum  of  American  Art,  New 
York;  Purchase,  with  funds  from  Peggy 
and  Richard  Danziger  79.23 
Photo:  Geoffrey  Clements 

6.  The  Godfather  (film  still),  1 972 
Francis  Ford  Coppola,  director 

The  Museum  of  Modern  Art,  New  York; 
Film  Stills  Archive 

7.  Robert  Wilson  and  Philip  Glass, 
"Einstein  on  the  Beach"  (score),  1975 
©  Dunvagen  Music  Publishers  Inc. 

8.  SITE  Proiects,  Inc.,  Indeterminate  Facade 
Showroom  for  Best  Products  Company,  Inc., 
Houston,  1975 

9.  Frank  Gehry 

Easy  Edges  High  Chair,  1 972 
Corrugated  cardboard 
and  pressed  fiber,  45  x  28  x  12 
Collection  of  Joan  and  Jack  Quinn 


Diverse  Voices,  Varied  Visions: 
1980  2000 

1.  Jean-Michel  Basquiat 
Hollywood  Africans,  1983 

Acrylic  and  mixed  media  on  canvas,  84  x  84 
Whitney  Museum  of  American  Art, 
New  York;  Gift  of  Douglas  S.  Cramer  84  23 
Photo:  Bill  Jacobson 

2.  William  Wegman 
Dog  Walker,  1 990 

Polaroid  Polacolor-ER,  20  x  24 
Pace/MacGill  Gallery,  New  York 
©  William  Wegman 

3.  Pepon  Osorio 

Angel:  The  Shoe  Shiner,  1993 
Painted  wood,  rubber,  fabric,  glass, 
ceramic,  shells,  painted  cast  iron, 
two  video  monitors,  two  color 
videotapes,  hand-tinted  photographs, 
paper,  and  mirror 
Overall  dimensions  variable 
Whitney  Museum  of  American  Art, 
New  York;  Purchase,  with  funds  from 
the  Painting  and  Sculpture  Committee 
93.100a-d 

4.  Malcolm  X  (film  still),  1992 
Spike  Lee,  director 

5    Michael  Graves 
"Whistling  Bird"  Tea  Kettle 
(designed  for  Alessi),  1985 
Photo:  William  Taylor 

6.  Peter  Halley 

The  Acid  Test,  1991-92 
Day-Glo  acrylic,  Roll-a-Tex,  and 
synthetic  polymer  on  canvas,  4  panels, 
overall:  90  1/8  x  182  5/16 
Whitney  Museum  of  American  Art, 
New  York;  Purchase,  with  funds  from  the 
Louis  and  Bessie  Adler  Foundation,  Inc., 
and  the  Painting  and  Sculpture  Committee 
92  28  a-d 

Photo:  Steven  Sloman 

7.  Toni  Morrison,  Beloved 
New  York:  Alfred  A.  Knopf,  1 987 
Fales  Library,  New  York  University 

8.  Robert  Gober 

Leg  with  Candle,  1 991 
Wax,  cloth,  wood,  leather  and 
human  hair,  1 3  1/2  x  7  x  37  1 12 
Whitney  Museum  of  American  Art, 
New  York;  Purchase,  with  funds 
from  Robert  W.  Wilson  92.6 
Photo:  Jerry  L.  Thompson 

9.  Keith  Haring 
Untitled,  1981 

Ink  on  paper,  38  x  50 

©  1 981  The  Estate  of  Keith  Haring 

10.  Joel  Shapiro 
Untitled,  1980-81 

Bronze,  52  7/8  x  64  x  45  1/2 
Whitney  Museum  of  American  Art, 
New  York;  Purchase,  with  funds  from  the 
Painting  and  Sculpture  Committee  83.5 
Photo:  |erry  L.  Thompson 

1 1 .  |ohn  Baldessari 
Ashputtle,  1 982 

1 1  black-and-white  photographs, 

one  color  photograph,  and  text 

panel,  84  x  72  overall 

Whitney  Museum  of  American  Art, 

New  York;  Purchase,  with  funds  from  the 

Painting  and  Sculpture  Committee  83.8a-m 

Photo:  Sheldan  C.  Collins 

1 2.  Nam  June  Paik 
V-yramid,  1 982 

40  televisions  and  videotape, 

186  3/4  x  85  x  74 

Whitney  Museum  of  American  Art, 

New  York;  Purchase,  with  funds 

from  the  Lemberg  Foundation,  Inc. 

in  honor  of  Samuel  Lemberg  82.1  la-xx 

Photo:  Geoffrey  Clements 

13.  Michael  Jackson,  1987 
Photo:  Sam  Emerson, 

©  1987  by  MJJ  Productions,  Inc. 
Courtesy  Photofest 

14.  Eric  Fischl 

A  Visit  To/ A  Visit  From  /  The  Island,  1983 
Oil  on  canvas,  84  x  1 68 
Whitney  Museum  of  American  Art, 
New  York;  Purchase,  with  funds  from  the 
Louis  and  Bessie  Adler  Foundation,  Inc., 
Seymour  M.  Klein,  President  83.1  7  a-b 
Photo:  Steven  Sloman 

15.  Tongues  Untied  (video  still),  1989 
Marlon  Riggs,  director 
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